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MORE DECEPT IVE, COGNATES 


ad published my drevious study,! I began to 
cognates. Besides those that I found myself, 
many were suggested to me by Les faux amis? and also by two - 

a cellent reviews of this book, by Felix Boillot, of Bristol University.® 
4 I expected additional suggestions from my American colleagues, but 
; had only one from Professor Grandgent (suggerire), one from Pro- 
fessor McKenzie (drogheria) and one from Professor Vaughan (in- 


genuita) ;—quality, but not quantity! Since the subject is certainly . 


not yet exhausted, I shall welcome further suggestions.* 


1 

: Again let me say that the two given @ognates may, in certain 

cases, retain identical meanings, but they remain d tive, particu- 

{ larly for.our students, if these identical meanings secondary, 

specific or rare, and not primary-or in current Tuscan usage. . 

i Again, the usual better dictionaries have been consulted for 

' corroboration.® Impudent and irreverent as it may seem to say sO, 


dictionaries are not infallible. Petrocchi’s, though excellent, is: be- 


coming somewhat old-fashioned; Hoare’s, which abundantly copied 
Petrocchi, still has a few errors and, in the English-Italian part, 
which is altogether too condensed, several omissions and inaccuracies. 


:1“Some Deceptive Cognates,” in IJtalica, VI, 4, December 1929, pp. 107-112. 
2 By Maxine Koessler and Jules Derocquiguy, Paris, 1928. : 
/ 3In French Quarterly, September 1928 and December 1929. > 
4 Professor McKenzie called my attention to the fact that editore does also 
mean editor, cf. Il prof McKenzie 2 I'editore/del testo critico. . . 


5 (Cr) for Crusca, (H) for HoareX(P) for Petrocchi, (Pa) for —— Di- 


for Webster's (FA) for Les faux amis. 
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zionario moderno, (RF) for Rigutini-Fanfani, (TB) for Tommaseo-Bellini, (W) . 


| \ 


Since our students in Intermediate classes are often led to make 
mistakes in their compositions by using the Italian cognate 0 the 
word they want, certain words present themselves more logically if 
the English cognate is given first. For this reason I have divided 
my cognates into two categories, Italian-English and English-Italian.® 


ITALIAN-ENGLISH 
Asito, usually not habit=‘abitudine,’ but sur, press. Note proverb: “L’abito non 
il monaco,” freely: “You cannot judge appearances.” But “far l’abito 

a una cosa,” “to accustom oneself to a thing.” ' 
Apusare, usually not to abuse=‘insultare,) but To INDULGE IN excesses. vino 
non puo far male, a meno che non si abusi,” “Wine can do no harm, provided 

: you do not go to excess.” For other meanings see (Cr)... . 

-Accomopare, usually not to accommodate=“alloggiare,’ ‘fornire di,’ ‘provvedere,’ 


etc., but To MEND, REPAIR. Note, however, Accomoparsi, to make oneself com- 


 fortable: “S'accomodi,” “Won't you sit down”; and also in the sense of threat, 
colloquially: “Ora t’accomodo io per le feste!” “Now I'll fix’ you up in 
style!” 
Anticipare, usually not to anticipate=‘prevedere,’ ‘aspettarsi,’ ‘promettersi’ (H) 
_ but To say or.po; and more often To pay, IN ApvANCE. Also TO BE AHEAD 
(Cr), “I miei ringraziamenti anticipati.” “My thanks in. advance.” 
Antico, not only anTIQUE, but ANCIENT, “Siamo antichissimi amici” should 
~. not be translated: “We are antique friends”! 
Apo.ocia, not apology=='scusa,’ but: “Discorso o scritto in difesa di qualcuno.” Non 
aS pop: (P); cf. French “discours justificatif.” (FA); cf. (Cr). 
-AppPRENDERE does, strictly speaking, mean TO APPREHEND, which is, however, a learned 
_- word, while APPRENDERE is fairly common, though not as common as imparare 
="‘to learn.’ Also, not to apprehend, in sense of to arrest=‘arrestare.’ “The 
thief was apprehended,” not “Il ladro fu appreso”! 
' APPUNTARE, not to appoint= (usually) ‘nominaré,’ but To PIN, TO SHARPEN, TO NOTE. 
APpPpUNTARE='prendere un appunto,” “to make a note or memorandum.” “Fu 
fatto” or “nominato direttore,” “He was appointed manager.” a 
ArTE, not always ArT, but often crarr. Cf. Par., XIII, 123: “Chi pesca per lo vero 
' enon ha I’arte”; here arte means even more than craftsmanship, almost 
_. “method.” A carpenter watching an amateur might say: “Lui non é del- 
' Tarte,” freely: “He does not know his business” or “He is not a professional 
carpenter.” The proverb: “Impara Il’arte e mettila da parte,” does not refer 
to art; rather: “Learn a trade and keep it in case of need,” cf. ‘Commedia 
dell’arte.” “Nato in arte,” “born in the profession [of the stage}.” (Pa); 
see (Cr). 
AssiSTERE, usually not to assist in sense of to aid=“‘aiutare,’ (“help”), but To BE 
Note, however, “assistente”’=“assistant,”. and also such uses as: 
“Assistere gl’infelici” (P), “to aid the wretched,” but: “assistere a una le- 
zione,” “to be present at a lesson.” ; 
naturale a una cosa” (P). See (W) s.v. aptitude. “Ha molta attitudine 
alla scienza,” “He has great aptitude for science.” See (Cr). 
Baracca, not barrack=‘caserma, but sHANTY, BooTH. Note idioms: “ynetter su ba- 
racca,” “to start a quarrel” (P); “lascio baracca e barattoli” (not in P), 
“T’ll pick up and go.” For dialectal meanings see (Pa). 


6 I have heard of a book, but have not yet seen it, which might be of interest 


to Italian-English semantics, by Mario Praz on the influence of Italian on English 
words, published by the Oxford University Press. — , 


, Not attitude=‘atteggiamento, but apTitupe. ATTITUDINE, “disposizione 


: 
| 
| 
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Brana, not brand (a burning piece 0 od) =‘tizzone,’ nor brand (a mark with 
a hot iron)=‘marchia,’ nor bra (mark of manufacturer), trade mark= 
_ ‘marca di fabbrica,’ but cot, cag-srp. Note idiom: “brand new,” “nuovo 
di zecca.” ‘Branda’ for brandy (Pa), uncommon. . 
Butterra, not bullet='palla, pallottola,’ but Nam, “sorta di chiodo piccolo con ca- 
. pocchia larga” (P). Note idiom: “essere in bulletta,” or “essere al verde” 
=“to be ‘broke’.” 
Campo, except in military terms, not camp, but F1eLp, also metaphorically: “Non é@ 
il suo campo,” is not his field (province):” 
Cartone, not carton=‘scatola di cartone,’ cartoon=‘caricatuga,’ but CARDBOARD: 
See (Cr). As Florentine street urchins used to say/during the war, to 
women: “Che passione! Amarlo di ciccia e baciarlo di cartone!” “What a 
pity, to love him in the flesh and to [be able to] kiss him [only] on card- 
board (photograph) !” 
Cavzione, not caution=‘cautela, but security, in legal sense,=“garanzia che i 
presta per sé o per altri in roba o danaro che:si perde mancando a’ patti” (P). 


sense of investment, “securities”=“‘titoli, valori,” (not ‘azioni’ (H),= 
stocks.) 
Cava, not cave= ‘grotta,’ ‘caverna,’ but quARRY/ Mine. “ Le cave di Maiano.” Fig.: 


“Ferrara fu nel Cinquecento una vera cava di scrittori,” “‘Ferrara was in the 
Sixteenth Century a perfect mine of writers.” 
CELEsTeE, not merely CELESTIAL, PARADISAL, but LIGHT BLUE, SKY-coLoreD (RF). 
Corncipenza, not only coincipence, but connection. “In viaggio ho fatto ottime 
=. “On my trip I made excellent’ connections.” See, however, 


-Concorrenza, not concurrence=‘adesione,’ ‘assentimento’ (H), but 


“Troppa concorrenza,” “too much competition.” “Far concorrenza”=‘to 
compete.’ “A concorrenza,” “in competition” (RF). 

Concorso, not usually concourse, but contest. But “concorso ippico,” freely: 
‘““horse-show.” “Concorso storico,” “historical pageant.” “Mettere a con- 
corso,”. “to open a competition” (RF). 

Conrezione, usually not confection=‘confettura,’ but “any made up article, .. . 
ready-made lady’s dress” (H). Gallicism. Originally, however, CONFEZIONE 
meant CONFECTION (Pa). 

ConFRONTARE, not to confront=‘affrontare,’ but To compare (RF 

ConciurarE, not to conjure=‘scongiurare,’ ‘fare il prestigiatore’ ), but To con- 
spire. “Congiura”=“conspiracy.” “La congiura di Catilina”; “dei Pazzi’* 
(RF). “Congiurato”=“conspirator.” 

ConsuMaTo, not consummate=‘provetto,’ but CONSUMED, WORN OUT, USED UP. 
“Scarpe consumate,” “worn out shoes” (P). 

Convitto, not convict=‘recluso,’ ‘galeotto,’ but Boarpinc-scnoot (Con vitto=with 
food). “Often: “Istituto convitto” (RF), “boarding-school.” 

De.izioso=peEicious, but note that while “delicious” may be applied, for instance, 
to food, “delizioso” usually is not. Similarly “squisito” is applied to food, 
while “exquisite” is usually not. “Un piatto squisito,” therefore, “a delicious 

’ dish.” (P) has, however, “bevande deliziose,” “delicious drinks,” with which 
we would agree, in Italy! See (Cr). . 

Diretrorio, not, directory=‘indicatore, but Directrome (France, 1795) (RF). 
“Indicatore di Firence,” “Florence Directory...” 

Distaatro, not distracted, distraught=‘impazzito,’ ‘fuori di se,’ but ABSENT-MINDED, 
WOOL-GATHERING (P); cf. French distrait. \ 

Dormirtorio, not exactly’ dokmitory, because the former refers only to a room, not 
to a building, in which many sleep. (P) gives also the variant dormentorio, 
which I have never seen or heard; (RF) does not give dormitorio, but 
see (Cr). 

Drocueria and pRoGHIERE, not drugstore and druggist=‘farmacia,’ ‘farmacista.’ 
“Bottega dove si vende droghe e generi coloniali” (P). There is no American 
store equivalent to a “drogheria,” in which are sold salt, tobacco (it is often 


\ \ 
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i called ‘Sale ¢ Tabacchi), spices, liqueurs, coffee. “Droga”=“spice,” not 

drug, i in spite of (H). 

Epveare, not so much to educate=‘istruire.’ as To prin® ur. “Ben educato,” 
“well-bred, polite”; “mal educato,” “ill-bred, rude.” “‘Istruire gl’ ignorangi 
“to educate the ignorant™; “educare i figli,” “to bring up, train, childrén.” 


But see (RF). 
~Espervo, usually not expert" perito,” but EXPERIENCED. “Perito agrimensore,” “ex- 
pert survey or” or “agriculturist.” “E esperto di queste faccende” (P), 


“He is familiar with such things.” 

FABRICA, not fabric, in spite of (H), ="‘tessuto,’ but Factory. Fabbrica, fabbricato, 

$ “edifizio in costruzione o appena costruito” (P); in general, BUILDING; cf. 

“Per la fabbrica dell’ appetito” (P), freely, “for a living.” 

_Facorro, not fagot=‘fascina,’ ‘fastello,) but BuNDLE. Fagot probably comes from 
the Italian. Note, idioms: “Questo vestito ti’fa fagotto” (P), “That suit 
looks baggy on you”; “che fagotto di panni sudici” (P), “What a messy 
man.” Also, FAGOTTO=BASSOON. 

» Fania, not farina, but FLour. I don’t think what we call “farina” exists in Italy, 


or .at least it is not common; it probably .is a sort of semolino, see od $.V. 


semola. . 
Fine, not fine, in sense of “beautiful, splendid”=‘bello,’ etc., but oie in sense of 


REFINED OF SLIM, at times even sHREWD: “Fattezze fixi, “refined features” 3 


_ “bel tempo,” “fine weather”; “(colloquially ) “I feel fine,” “mi sento benone.” 

: “Ricamo fine.” “delicate embroidery” ; “refe fino e grosso,” “light and heavy 
.-. thread”; “E fine. lui.” “He. is pretty shrewd.” Fine. seems to be the. Tuscan 
AN form, see fino (RF ). “Gusto fine,” however, “fine taste.’ j 
Firma, not firm=‘ditta,” but sIgNATURE. 
” Gestp, not jest=‘scherzo,” but cesture. But note gesta, though somewhat literary 
“=. (and cf. Fr. geste) =peeps oF RENOWN (H), But in: “Carlo Magno perdé 
la santa gesta,” Inf. XXNI, 17, gesta*means schiera, “band.” 

. _ Grywasio, not gymnasium=‘sala di ginnastica,’ but the classical secondary school, 

more or less equivalent to our high. school (RF). 

Incenurta, not ingenuity=‘ingegnosita,” but INGENUOUSNESS. ‘Ingegnositd also 
“cleverness”; INGENUITA =NAIVETE, 

Incivria, not injury=‘danno,’ but nsutt (cf. French). refers primarily 


to offensive words, “injury” to harmful acts. “Perdenare le ingiurie,” 


s forgive insults”; “le ingiurie del tempo,” “the ravages of time.’ 
Liqvore, usually not liquor (as commonly used .in the U. S. for whiskey, gin, etc.), 
r) but LiqvEUR, corpIAL. “Un po’.di liquore alla fine del pranzo fa bene.” “A 
pile cordial after dinner is good for one,” (Benedictine, Chartreuse, etc.) 
see (RF). See also rosolio. 
not luxury=‘lusso,” but Lust, sensuauity; cf. D’ Annunzio’s Francesca da 
Rimini, which he calls “Dramma di sangue e di lussuria,” “A drama_of 
blood and lust.” Lussuria, “sfrenayo abbandono ai piaceri sensuali” (P). 
- Lussuoso, in sense of “luxurious,” Gallicism, (Pa), better: ‘di lusso,’ or ‘sfar- 
zoso (=de luxe). 
MANEccIARE,: usually not to: manage, but TO HANDLE, TO FINGER (H). Note, how- 
- ever, such idioms as: “If I can manage it,” “Se mi riesce, se posso fare in 
modo,” etc. “Maneggiare il denaro altrui” (P), “to handle other people’s 
a money.’ ** Also “to manipulate” it, in derogatory sense. Note: mane ggio= 
“siding school.” “Manager’ "=direttore. 
Maxsioxe, not mansion=‘magione,’ but (subst.) DUE, FUNCTION, even ‘PAY. Man- 
sione, “quel che spetta a uno” (P), “what is due one” or one’s business.” 
Also “Non é di sua mansione,” “It is not within his duty” or “province.” 
Less commonly; “address” (P), (H). Also “function,” see (Cr). 
Orazione, usually not oration, but PRAYER, especially in the Plural: “Dire le ora- 
a zioni,” “to say one’s. prayers”; “Biascicare orazioni,” “to mumble prayers”; 
: - but “Orazione funebre alla “Camera.” “Funeral oration in. the Chamber [of 


Deputies].” 
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OrpiNANza, usually not ordinance, but orveRLY ‘(subst.), also =‘attendente,’ “a non- 
commissioned officer or soldier | who attends a superior officer, to carry his 
order or to render other service” (W). “Ufficiali d’ordinanza,” “staff officers” 
(H): “uniforme d’ordinanza,” “regulation uniform.” 
Orpinario=orpinary, but “professore ordinario,” “full professor,” not “ordinary 
professor”! # 
. Papero, not paper='carta,’ * but GANDER or GostinG. Also, in obviously derogatory 
sense: “che papero”="“che minchione”=“what a fool.” _Papero=“goose, 
_ silly thing, mistake” (RF). “Che papere,”. freely: “what foolisliness, what a 
mistake.” 
PAaRENTE, not parent =‘genjtore’ (usually plural), but ReLative, RELATION, KIN, 
Note the pessimistic proverb: “Parenti, accidenti; amici, nemici,” freely: 
“Relatives are a curse; friends [prove to be] enemies.” “Il sonno é parente 
della morte” (RF), “Sleep is akin to death.” 
Proprieta’, usually not propriety ‘convenienza, but property. “La casa é di sua 
proprieta,” “He owns the house”; “L’acqua marina ha delle proprieta me 
dicinali” (P), “Sea water has medicinal properties.” But also: “Mancare 
alla proprieta,” “to offend propriety” (as, for instance, by writing incorrectly, 
improperly ). é \ 
REGALARE, not fo regale, “to entertain in a regal or sumptuous manner” (W),= |} 
thie ‘festeggiare,’ but To GIVE A PRESENT (‘regalo’). “L’hai pagato soltanto dieci 
: lire? Regalato!” “You only paid ten lire for it! Given away!” ReGcaLaRe 


may also mean, by extension, TO SQUANDER. 
RELAZIONE, usually not relation, but report. “Mentre la buona donna faceva -alla 
meglio’la sua dolorosa relazione,” incorrectly quoted by (P), from / Promesn 


Sposi, Ch. V, p. 1, not to be translated: “while the good- woman, made her 
| painful relation”! But: “Fra quelle cose non ‘c’é relazione,” “There is _ 
‘ no relation between those things.” For “rtlation” see above, parente. 
Ricoverare, not to recover=‘ricuperare,’ but To suecter. “fn the andXIVth 

’ Centuries, ricoverare was used for ricuperare, and later for rédimere (P).. 


) Rosa, not robe==‘veste, ‘toga’ (H), but srurr (both im general and in sense of 
“cloth”). “Roba a bizzeffe,” “stuff galore.” “Robaccia,” “bad stuff,” “ugly 
' proposition,” “bad people.” See (P). 
RurrFiano, not rufian (“rascal”) =‘mascalzone,’ ‘farabutto,’ but pimp. 
SaLario, not salary as applied to the professions=‘onorario,’ but wages. “II salario. 


eo ' del giardiniere, l’onorario del professore,” . “The gardener’s wages, the pro- 
fessor’s salary.” Cf. French. 
’. SeconDaRE, not to second (in Parliamentary sense) =‘ appoggiare, * but To SUPPORT, 


To assist. See below, motion. 

SERENO=SERENE, but not as applied, for instance, to the sky. “Un fulmine a ciel 
serend,” freely: “out of a clear sky”; “un carattere sereno,” “a serene dis- 
position.” 

not so much solicitude=‘premura,’ “but DESPATCH, ZEALOUS HASTE 
(H). In sollecitudine the*emphasis is largely on the idea of haste, in “solici- 
tude,” on the idea of thoughtfulness, Considerateness. “Damn your ever- 
lasting ‘solicitude,” “Accidenti alle tue perpetue premure!” 

StRETTO (adj.), not straight = ‘diritto,’ ‘retto,’ ‘but NARRow, TIGHT. Stretto (subst.) 
in geographical sense, “strait.” 

SucceDERE, not to succeed (in: sense of suctess) =‘riuscire,” ‘avere successo,” but 
succeed ‘in sense of succession, or TO occUR, HAPPEN. And even in this last 

sense accadere would, according to purists, be preferable. “Succedergli nella 

iB carica,” “to succeed him in office.” “Ha avuto un gran successo,” “He had 
a great success.” But popularly: “Cosa\ é successo?” “What(has) happened?” 

Tasto, not taste=‘sapore,’ but ToucH, sENSE oF ToucH. TAstTareE, “to touch, feel.” 

“Andare al tasto, a caso,” “to grope, to go at random.” “Non toccare quel 

tasto,” “avoid that subject.” “Tastare il polso,” “to feel the pulse.”  “Ta- 

stare il terreno,” “to reconnoitre” (H) (metaph.), freely “to get the drift 
of things,” “to enquire.” 
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Texpere, not to tender=‘profferire,’ but TreTcH. ‘Tendere il bucato,” “to. 
hang out the wash”; “to tender one’S resignation”; “daré le dimissioni”; “to 
offer or ‘tender hospitality,” “offrire o profferire Vospitalta.” 
Vatore, not always valor, but often vALue. “Valore intrinseco,” “intrinsic value”; 
-“roba di nessun valore,” “valueless stuff’; but of course, “lesercito dette 
prova di gran valore,” “The army gave evidence of great valor.” 


ENGLISH-ITALIAN 


Bacue or, not baccelliere (in sense of unmarried man) =‘celibe,’ (adj.), ‘scapolo,’ 


(subst.). (P) gives celibatario, obviously a Gallicism, but only, and rarely, 


in academic sense (cf. Fr. bachelier), The degree of A.B: does not exist in 
Italy; its equivalent, _ approximately, is the ‘licenza_liceale.’ 

Cc HARACTER (in fiction ) not carattere, but PERSONAGGIO. (Carattere means more often 
“disposition.” “There are two main characters i in the Confessioni,” | “Ci sono 
due personaggi principali nelle Cenfessioni.” “Un caratteraccio,” “a bad dis- 


position, 
Compact (subst.) “an agreement between parties,” not compatto, but PaTTo, Ac- 


corpo. Note proverb: “Patti chiari, amici cari,” freely: “Make clear agree- 


ments to keep friends.” 
_ Curator (of a museum or library) not curatore=‘guardian’ (financially and legally), 


but DIRETTORE. 
ENGINEER, ingegnere only as name of a profession; train engineer MACCHINISTA. 
Evipence (in legal sense), not evidénza, but TESTIMONIANZA, PROvA. “The prisoner 
was acquitted for lack of evidence,” “II prigioniero: fu assolté per mancanza 
di prove: - 


‘\: Gattant, usually not galante, though the words originally had the same meaning. 


‘Gallant suggests primarily courage and chivalry; galante, instead, suggests 


primarily “attention to ladies” (W), “amorous behavior,” etc. Note, how- 
' ever, “galantuomo,” “honest man. 
Grapvate (subst.), not graduato=(cf. aureato’), but: noa-commissioned OFFICER, 
such as corporal. Italian does not need a common word for our academic 
“graduate,” because Italian Universities, not including what we call the college, 
contain only graduates. Graduato is not in (P). 
Guarpian (in legal sense, “one appointed as administrator for an infest or minor”), 
not guardiano=‘warden, caretaker,’ but TUTORE. 
Line, not linea (in verse), but verso. “That line of Dante,” “quel verso di Dante.” 
Motion, not mozione, except as “term. filos. - (P), in spite of (H); but MoTo, Mo- 
VIMENTO. “To second a motion,” “appoggiare una proposta.” This sense not 
given by (H). See (RF) and (Pa). 
Norioy, usually not nozione, though they are actually equivalent. But “notion,” pop- 
ularly used, has a derogatory. connotation: “peculiar notions,” “idee bislac- 
» che”; also, “to take a notion,” “mettersi in testa”; “— have half.a notion to 
: f s punch his face,” “Mi vien voglia di cazzottargli il viso.” Finally, for “notions,” 
as small articles sold in a dry goods store ( mercena= ‘haberdasher’s store’), 
there i is NO. exact equivalent, so far as I know, in Italian. ‘In this last sense 
“notions” is not given by (W ) or by (H). 
usually not partizione= “il partire,’ “il dividere” (P) =‘division,’ but Tra- 
mezzo. “A thin brick partition,” “un soprammattone.’ ‘; 
_Poem=poema only in sense of “narrazione di fatti meravigliosi divisa per canti o 
per libri”: (P), not in sense of short poem=poesia. “Tl poema di Dante” 


obviously refers to the Divine Comedy; “le poesie di Dante,” to his short ‘ 


lyrics. “I wrote a poem this morning,” therefore, not “Ho scritto un poema. 


stamattina.” 
Porx (edible), not porco=‘pig,’. ‘hog,’ but marae. Note: arista, “chine of pork,” 


usually served roasted. 
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Prev ENTION, usually not ,prevenzione, “giudizio cattivo anticipato” (P) =‘prejudice,’ 
but, possibly, IMPEDIMENTO, “lo prevent’=‘impedire.’ The closely allied - 


“hindrance”=intoppo, inciampo (H). For “an ounce of prevention,” I do 
not know of an exactly parallel expression; possibly, “precauzioni prese a 
tempo” (?) - 

SENSIBLE=sensibile, technically ; usually, however, not sensibile; but ASSENNATO, DI 
BUON sENsO. “A sensible fellow,” “un tipo di buon senso.’ 

wage in sense of * ‘position, job,” not situazione, but Posizione. He (has) ob- 

ined a fine situation’ *; “Ha ottentute una bella posizione.” 

Sotemn=solenne, only in sense of solemnity; “solemn” in sense of ‘ ‘serious, melan- 
choly”=rtriste. Note idiom: “Gli detti un solenne Scapaccione,” “I gave him 
an awful slap,” not a solemn slap! 

TALENT, not so much talento, as iNGEGNO.. Tha purists consider talento, as a Galli- 
cism, though it is very commonly used. “A talented man, ” “un uomo d’ in- 
gegno.” “Arrotare il talento,” “to sharpen one's wits.” 

TARGET, not targhetta, diminutive of targa=“plaque,” but BERSAGLIO. Originally 

targa=“shield.” Cf. Baretti, who gives targhetta, * ‘target”! 

TEMPER, not tempera (which is applied to steel or painting), but UMORE, used 
with bad connotation. “A bad temper, ” “un umoraccio” 3 “di cattivo umore,” 


however, Suggests * ‘cross,” more than “bad tempered. ” “Sweet temper,” “car 
. rattere dolce.” “Di umor nero,” “in a bad moog.” “Buon umore,” “good 
humor.” 


Test (verb), not testare=‘to make a will’ but ESPERIMENTARE, PROVARE, ASSAGGIARE 


(H). TEst (subst. )=PRova, ESPERIENZA (acad.), ESAME. “Mid-year test,” 
“esame semestrale.” “A test of character,” “una Prova di carattere”; “to test 
its. strength,” “per provarne, verificarne, la forza.” 

Train (subst.), not ttaino=‘sleigh,’ ‘sledge,’ ‘dragged vehicle,’ but TRENO, in spite of 
(H). “Train of ght,” “corso delle idee.” “To train”=allenare; “train- 
ing” =allenamento. 


- VEGETABLES, in edible sense, not vegetali, but LecuMt. “Ecco i legumi; si serva, pre- 


go,” “Here are the vegetables, help yourself, please.” Verdura may also be 
used for edible vegetables. Note that, technically or botanically, legumi= 
“legumes” (P and W), but that legumi i is also in current usage for all kinds 
of edible vegetables, while “legumes” is hardly so popular and is applied only 
to such as Peas, beans, etc., which) Fucini (La visita del Prefetto) calls “robe 
baccelline.” 
VERMIN, not vermi ‘worms.’ So far as I know there is no exact translation for 
vermin, “a noxious or mischievous animal; especially, noxious little animals or 
insects. . .” (W), except the general pej. bestiacce. 
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* ATALIAN INTONATION 


N 1911 Panconcelli-Calzia made the following remarks concerning e. 


Italian intonation and its importance: | 3 
- Come nel canto, un suono aperto o chiuso, o uno lungo o corto, adoperati pal 
a dovere, non offendono l'uditore cosi profondamente come una nota falsa, cosi l’acui- 
, ta sbagliata togliera ogni impronta italiana al discorso o alla lettura di uno stra- 
Miero, che tratti pure le altre qualita dei suoni benissimo. Le frasi ‘Lei-parla senza 
-aecento,” ‘Non si direbbe mai uno straniero,” ‘Non ha nessun accento,’ ecc., -esprimo- 
no il notare, da parte di chi ode, la giustezza dell’ acuita in chi parla. 


Gli studiosi della fonetica di un idioma dedicano per lo pit un tempo lun- A 
“ghissimo ai suoni (fonetica analitica) ed arrivano cosi ad una _relativea virtuosita 
soprattutto nell’ imitazione del timbro, mentre poi all’acuita nel discorso (fonetica 
sintetica) consacrano alcuni momenti e quasi sempre troppo brevi. Essi faranno 


delle boccacce perfette per articolare un [e], un [9] puramente ‘toscani,’ sapranno 
i _. indicare la posizione degli organi in quasi tutti i suoni, ma non sono in grado di 


diré una frase coll’ acuita richiesta.1, 
The phrases “to speak with a foreign accent” or “with an accent” — 
give to the word “accent” a generalized meaning: which is difficult to 
analyze. It includes any element whose incorrect handling gives an 
impression of strangeness. The physical analysis of speech falls 
‘under four heads: quality, quantity, intensity, and pitch (or into- 
nation). If any one or more ofthese varies noticeably from the basic 
habits of a region, the inhabitant of that region refers to the varia- 
- tion as an accent. The element which strikes the attention as strange 
_.. depends upon the differences between any two given languages. To 
the American, the foreign accent of a German is due chiefly to his : 
pronunciation of the consonants; of a Frenchman, to his stress. 
"According to Panconcelli-Calzia, the most noticeable error in 
_ the pronunciation-of the foreigner in Italy is his intonation. There- 
-fore, if one wishes to acquire an Italian pronunciation which is free Re 
- from foreign accent, special attention must be given to intonation. 
, ... It is unfortunate that an aspect of Italian so important as intonation’ 
| has remained so much neglected in teaching. There are several rea- 
sons for this neglect. First, there is an ignorance of the subject for 
which the teachers are not to blame, since intonation has not been 
‘properly analyzed. The American teacher frequently has not ac- 
quired a correct intonation. Even when the instructor has a satis- 
_ factory intonation, it does not follow that he will be able to analyze 
_ It and find a suitable method of explaining it to the student. More- 
: _ over, the student is self-conscious and hesitant about attempting to. 
imitate intonation. This can be overcome only by making him realize 
from the beginning that intonation is an indispensable characteristic 


1 Panconcelli-Calzia, G., Italiano, Leipzig, 1911. Pp. 24-25. 
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of a good Italian pronunciation and by finding a comprehensible 


od for teaching the subject. 


method of teaching it. The present paper presents the results of an 
experimental investigation of Italian intonation and sets forth a meth-- 
“~» The investigation was carried out as follows: A short and inter; 
esting passage of narrative prose containing two bits of direct address 
was selected as representative of a type of material commonly used 
in the classroom. (See Plates for text.) The reader chosen was 
Dr. Guido Mariotti, a native of Florence and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Rome. He was seated in a comnieiiat le position before a 
microphone. In order to make the reading as natural as possible, 
he was asked to read the passage as if he were in the presence of a 
small group of Italian friends. 'The impulses of the speech sounds 
were picked up by the microphone and carried through a low-pass 
filter which cut off the frequencies above 300 cycles per second, leav- 
ing only the fundamental tone. The circuit led from the filter into 
an oscillograph where the impulses actuated a small mirror is 
mirror cast the reflection of a beam of light from an arc lam on 
a strip of motion picture film passing at the rate of eighteen inches 


~ per second. On the edge of the film the vibrations of a 1,000-cycle 


oscillator were photographed simultaneously as a timer. The devel- 
oped film was placed over an illuminator where the end of each 
speech sound was marked and its length in thousandths of a second 
determined from the time line. The number of vibrations in each 
voiced sound was then counted and its average pitch computed by 
dividing the numiber of vibrations by the length in thousandths of 


a second. The awerage pitch of each vowel was plotted on semi- . 


logarithmic paper in the form.of.a graph with time as the abscissa 
and pitch as the ordinate. On Plate I the seconds are marked from 
zero to 35 representing the length of time consumed in the reading 
of the title and complete passage. For each second the graph paper 
shows eight large divisions subdivided into ten smaller divisions, each 
of which represents .0125 of a second. This arbitrary scale was 
chosen to facilitate the matching of the text and the graph on the 
plate. The pitch is shown at the left by the ascending scale which 
indicates the frequencies in number of yibrations per second. The 


pitch of any vowel may be ascertained-by running the eye from the 
vowel across the graph to the scale. It will be seen that the pitch 


of Dr. Mariotti’s voice did not fall below 100 vibrations per second 


- (slightly lower than the second A below middle C) nor rise above _ 


300 (slightly higher than D above middle C) during the reading of 


As paryof the investigation a graph for all the voiced sounds was 
made on the basis of single vibrations. But while such a ‘graph re- 


veals more truthfully the course of the intonation, the great amount 
of detail frequently obscures the fundamental characteristics of the 


curve. For practical purposes, it was considered expedient in the 
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Ra present study to base the graph.on the average pitch of the vowels on- \ i 
Because in speech they convey to the ear of the listener the chief 
part of the melody. The graph here presented, therefore, disregards 
all consonant pitches and merely joins successive vowels with a - 
_ straight, line. which is solid in the case of voiced consonants and 
. broken in the case of unvoiced consonants. Each horizontal line 
represents the average pitch of the vowel beneath it. | : 
~ If an Italian is asked to pronounce a list’of isolated words, such 
as 4, 51, vedeva, Alla, piccolo, contenuto, it will be found that the mon- ( 
‘ae osyilables and stressed syllables will have the highest pitch; the post- 
finals, the lowest; the pretonics build up to the stress, and the 
'_. post-tonics drop from the stress. In unemotional connected reading, 
_. this plan of word intonation depending upon stress, is generally fol- 
‘. -  Jowed rather closely. However, it is modified by the necessity of 
showing the relationship among the words in the group. Let us take, 
_' for-example, the words ¢ si vedeva in group 6-8.? 
¥Since the two’ monosyllables do not bear stress in the group, 
ie they are: subordinated to the first stressed syllable as if they were 
_ pretonic syllables in a word, rising in pitch to the first stressed syl- 
- lable. The post-tonic a which in the isolated word ‘has the lowest 
Li _- pitch now has its drop shortened by the presence of a following initial 
Bei atonic. An examination of the graph shows that the chief modifica- 
| tion in intonation in’ passing from isolated words to phonic groups 
occurs in the syllables which are unstressed in the group: In relation 
«to the stressed syllable, monosyllables do not rise so high and un- 
_ stressed syllables frequently do not fall so low, since both are sub- 
ordinated to the requirements of the contiguous members of the : 
group. In spite of this modification, the pitch intervals between suc- ~ 
cessive vowels have a sufficient range to make them easily perceived. 
An examination of the groups 2-3, 27-29, and 32-33 shows that there 
are as many summits in the group as there are stressed syllables; 
* “ .that the pitch summits coincide with the stress summits; that distine- 
~ tion between primary stress and neighboring syllables is great; that 
. the distinction in pitch between the pretonic and tonic is greater 
than between the tonic and postonic, except when the postonic is a 
low final; that the stair-step arrangement between pitch summits is 
‘quite distinct, and that the steps downward tend to be greater in 
‘number and hence smaller in interval than the steps upward. 
‘a An examination of all the groups in the passage will show that. 
_ thé ‘stressed syllables - within them tend to maintain a high pitch. 
It is to be noticed that nowhere in the text does the reader place. 
any two successive stressed syllables on.the same pitch. American 
_ students, in their attempts to imitate the high pitched stressed syl- 
lables, usually place them all on about the same pitch, thereby pro- 


* 


' ducing an unnatural and disagreeable effect. 


mY -2Groups are referred to by the number indicating the seconds. The title is 


4, 


. Q61; the first group of the text, 2-3; etc. 
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_“. The phonic group may end in a variety of ways. If the ideais _ 
unfinished, the group ends high; if it is finished, there is a long, low 
_ drop, this interval usually being the greatest in the group. In antici- 
"pation of the full stop, the last stressed syllable may be lowered in | 
pitch. It is not als possible to determine from the punctuation . | 
* alone how the group will end, for in group 4-5 the comma marks / 
_ the end of a complete idea in a compound sentence and it is treated 
almost like a period, while in group 20-31 the period is treated much 
like a comma, because the direct address continues. The final group 
in the passage, 34-35, since the reader is letting down for the end of 
the story, has a falling intonation. The final syllable, however, does 
- not fall quite so low as for a full stop because it is an exclamation. | 
_. The title (0-1) L’Arabo e le perle being complete in itself has a a 
rising intonation in the first word and a falling intonation from that | 
point to the end of the group. 
: While the experimental graph represents the reading of a single 
individual, the investigation has shown that different readings, either | 
| by the same or by different individuals, show a striking resemblance. 
If the content of the passage is changed, the intonation will vary to 
fit the emotion expressed, but the fundamental plan remains the 
“same. Such emotional. variations tend to be similar for different lan- 
‘ guages while the basic plan of intonation is different for each 
language. 
_... _[n teaching intonation, it is desirable to place before the student 
-.*- a simple diagram showing the course of the intonation of the passage 
-. to be read. The teacher then reads one group at a time, and the 
.  ¢lass attempts the imitation aided by the diagram. After the single 
-. groups are mastered, they are put into complete sentences. e 
_ same method is used with phonggraph records, which are probably 
better for teaching intonation than the feacher because the intona- 
||. ‘tion is. always repeated in exactly |the same fashion. Furthermore, 
| >. the record has been made by a native chosen for the purity of his 
1 speech and intonation. Students should also be trained in graphing 
__.. .. the intonation of passages heard, in order that their aural and ob- 
‘\. servational faculties may be sharpened. The last stage of the train 
ing is the diagramming of texts which have not previously been heard. 
,.. Plate II is offered to demonstrate a practical device for the type i 
NT _ of diagramming proposed above. It varies somewhat from the actual 
_imtonation curve of the passage. Simplifications are introduced for 
the purpose of bringing into relief the \characteristic melody. A. | 
horizontal base-line represents a mid-pitch at which groups usually 
start. Unstressed ‘syllables are represented by dots and stressed syl- | 


_ lables by dashes. Variations in pitch are shown by the difference in 
altitude. 
C. E. PaRMENTER | 
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RECENT ITALIAN BOOKS 
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Bontempelli, Massimo. Vita e morte di Adria e dei suoi figli. Mila- 
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Carrera, Ismaele Mario. La Peccatrice senza peccato. Milano, Cor- 


baccio, 1930. L. 12. A tragic novel on a background of ‘social 
uncertainty. 


| Marinetti, F. T. Novelle con le labbra tinte. Milano, Mondadori, 


1930. L. 15.: Futuristic stories. 

Pirandello, Luigi. Come tu mi vuoi. Milano, Mondadori, 1930. A 
thwarted attempt to refashion a life. 

Pirandello, Luigi. Milano, Mondadori, 
of a man restored by adrenatian. 


CRITICISM 


Allodoli Ettore. Giovanni dalle Bande Nere. Firenze, 


1929. A lively biography. 


mo, Sandron, 1930. L.25. Collected essays. 
Meozzi, Antero. La Vita e opera ‘di Gabriele d’Annunzio. 
| Vallerini, 1930. A good synthesis. 
Ravegnani, Giuseppe. J contemporanei. Torino, Baeéd, 1930. L. 40. 
Suggests a spiritual rebirth in Italian literature. 
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_ Capocelli, Ginevra. L’/talia nel passato e nel presente. Letture 
storiche e notizie sull’Italia contemporanea.. New York, Holt, — 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA 
April-June, 1930 
Compitep By J. E. 


Books 


1930; xiv and 395 pp.» With an Introduction by Arthur Living- 
ston. (A reader, consisting of lessons, largely original but with 


many extracts from famous authors, covering the history of Italy, 


political, literary, and social, followed by questions in Italian on 
each lesson and a vocabulary of over a hundred pages. _ IIlus- 
trated.) 

Chubb, T..C. The Life of Giovanni Boccaccio. New York, Albert 
and Charles Boni, 1930; xi and 286 pp.; with six full-page illus- 
trations ; Introduction, Bibliography, and Index. 

Marinoni, A. and Passarelli, L. A. Andiamo in Italia. New York, 
- Holt, 1930; xi and 220 pp. (Twenty-five chapters each contain- 
ing a reading lesson, chiefly historical and descriptive; a review 
of part of the grammar, with examples; an oral exercise, and an 
exercise in writing. The exercises-are graded. Thirteen full- “page 
illustrations and two vocabularies. ) 


Morgan, J. I.; McKenzie, K.; Osgood, C.G. The Traditions of Vir-- 
. gil, Three papers on the history and influence of the poet. . 


Princeton University Press, 1930; 40 pp. (Addresses made at 
Princeton on the anniversary of the birth of Virgil. Professor 
McKenzie’s “Virgil and Dante,” pp. 41-21, is an illuminating 
account of Dante’s conception of Virgil, and of the reasons ex- 
plaining the impOrtant réle of the latter in the Commedia.) 


ARTICLES 


Altrocchi, R. “Gabriele d’Annunzio, the Poet.” Reprint ttn the .:. 


University of California Chronicle, vol. 32, No. 2, April, 1930; 
pp. 196-210. (A critically appreciative account of. ‘the poems of 
d’Annunzio from Primo Vere, 1879, to Canzoni della gesta d’ol- 
tremare, 1912, with quotations and translations.) =~ 
“Edg at Lee Masters and Joinville.” Reprint from MLN, 
June, 1930: pp. 360-62. (The subject of the poem “Friar Yves” 
was suggested to the author by Professor Altrocchi, who had 
heard the story, out of Joinville’s Histoire de Saint-Louis, a, 
the lips or late Professor C. E. Norton.) ~* 
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Anonymous. “Literary Critique.” Italy America Society Bulletin, 


IV, 647. (An account of contemporary literary criticism in 
-. Italy: Borgese, Bellonci, Giuseppe Ravegnani, Gino Saviotti, 
Russo.) 


_ Austin, H. D. “Dante Notes, XII. The Second ‘Wind’ of Swabia 
/ + (Par., TH, 119).” Reprinted from MLN, April, 1930; pp. 234-9. 


~ (“Vento” in “del secondo vento di Soave” may mean “wind” or 

“come”=venuto. A passage fromm the well-known apocryphal 

> fourth book of Esdras suggests that the word may have both 

meanings at the same time, and another from Brunetto’s Trésor 

_. supports the first meaning. Professor Austin inclines to believe 
-in the double meaning.) 


- Bradner, L. “The First/English Novel. A Study of George Gas- 


coigne’s ‘Adventures of Master F> J.” PMLA, XLV, 543-52. 
(Various characteristics of the story in question suggest the 
~ works of Italian novellieri as models, especially the Opusculum 
de duobus amantibus Eurialo et Lucresia of Enea Silvio Picco- 

De Filippis, M. “Opportunities' for Research. Italian Books in the 
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~~. Library of the University of California.” Jtalica, June, 1930; 


pp. 43-5. 


* . Donini, A. “Appunti per una storia del pensiero di Dante in rappor- 


to al movimento gioachimita.” Forty-seventh and Forty-eighth 
Annual Reports of the Dante Society. Cambridge, Mass.; pp. 
_ 49-69. (The conflict of ideas within: the Franciscan order in 
the early part of the fourteenth century and before, and partic- 


ularly the ideas of Gioacchino.da Fiore and his adherents and 


followers are recognized as immensely important for the under- 
standing of Dante’s views indicated in numérous parts of the 

- Commedia. The unpublished writings of Gioacchino, for exam- 
ple, contain matter which is likely to throw light on Dante’s 

_-. eryptical utterances regarding the “Veltro.” S$. Bonaventura’s 
reference to “il calavrese abate Giovacchino” (Par., XII, 140), 

- the passages concerning Pope Celestinus and Boniface VIII, Si- 
-. gieri di Brabante, Ubertino da Casale, and the “questione della 

. poverta,” will all become clearer in the light of a thorough study 
‘of the above-mentioned conflict: The present article is an illum- 
_ inating, historical sketch, with a.convincing explanation of Par., 
~~ XII, 118-126, and is accompanied by excellent bibliographical 
~ notes. It aims to describe the study of these matters which 

- should be undertaken, but is itself an excellent introduction to 


that study.) 


_ Goggio, E.. Italians in American History. New York, The Italian 


Historical Society, 1930; 17 pp. (Discoverers, participants in 

» the revolutionary and civil wars, missionaries, educators, plas~ 
>. tic artists, musicians, and scientists. Among the men of letters: 
- the historians’ Filippo Mazzei, Carlo Botta, Giuseppe Compa- 
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gnoni; the priests Giuseppe Finotti, Camillo Mazella, Gennaro 


Vincenzo di Concilio; D’Alessandro, Maronecelli, Foresti, Lorenzo 


da Ponte, Luigi Monti, Vincenzo Botta.) 


Grandgent, C. H. “The Pentateuch and the Divine Comedy.” 
Forty-seventh and Forty-eighth Annual Reports of the Dante 


Society.. Cambridge, Mass.; pp. 1-17. (After amusing intro-. 


ductory remarks on hunters of plagiarism and sources of ideas, 
the Bible, the Aeneid, and the Metamorphoses are sugge as 
fertile fields of literary suggestion affecting Dante. ‘This\article 
_ illustrates this kind of search as regards the Pentateuch. Pos- 
sible and probable sources of ideas are com ared with likely 


of the events of the life of Moses. Dante’s 
is far more to pagan than Christian sources,) perhaps because 
he thought his own work more akin to Ovid’s than to the Bible. 

_ The repetition of the words “And what He did” éuteronomy, 
XI, perhaps suggested “E non pose Iddio le mani” in Conv., IV, 
v, and the account of the exploits of the Eagle in Par., V1. ‘$ 


Krutch, J. W. “The Great Story-Tellers:-Giovanni Boccaccio.” At- 
lantic Monthly, April; pp. 490-550. 


‘Lane, W. C., Editor. “Correspondence between Charles Eliot Nor-. 


ton and The Honorable William Warren Vernon. 1869-1908.” 
Forty-seventh and Forty-eighth Annual Reports of the Dante 


Society.. Cambridge, Mass.; pp. 18-48. (“Vernon’s letters are 


printed from the originals preserved among the Norton papers in_ 
_ the Harvard library; Norton’s from typed copies prepared under 

Vernon’s direction and sent by ‘him to Miss Sara Norton in 

February, 1909. . As printed here, in general only the por- 
- tions relating directly to Dante interests are given; ‘f 


Merlino, C. P. “A Bibliography of Italian Homage-Volumes. II. 


Subject Index.” Jtalica, June, 1930; pp. 47-51. 

Prezzolini, G. “The Effects of the War on Italian Writers.” Jtaly 
“America Society Bulletin, 1V, 67-69. (A translation of an ex- 
tract from the author’s La C ultura Italiana.) 

Riddle, L.M. “A Twentieth Century Pioneer.” Jtalica, June, 1% 
p. 46. (Dr. Edgar Maximilian von Fingerlin, who came tg 

University of Southern California in 1906.) 

* Rotunda, D. P. “Some Italian Sources for Mey’s Fabularia 
printed from MLN, May, 1930, pp. 315-17. (Thirtee 
stories of the Fabulario are known to have Italian sources cf. 
M. A. Buchanan in MLN, June, 1906——. Professor Rotunda 
indicates. the sources of five more: the ‘Piovano’ Arlotto, Ma- 


succio Salernitano, Poggio Bracciolini, the Novella, and Bar- 


lacchia.) 
Van Horne, J. ” Ttalica, June, 1930; pp. 54-5. 
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-Viteorini, D. “Francesca da Rimini and the Dolce Stil Nuovo.” Re- 
- printed from The Romanic Review, vol. XXI, No. 2; pp, 116-27. | : 
(The love between Francesca and Paolo, in Inferno, V, is not a 
_~ lustful passion, but a love such as Dante himself felt ‘for Bea- 
trice; it is the love glorified by the poets of the Dolce Stil Nuovo. 
Jeee Dante includes the two lovers among sinners in the second circle ¥F 
fst of hell because he.is obliged to by his impartial moral judgment, 
~ . because Francesca, “being married to Gianciotto, had felt love | 
_. for Paolo, his brother,” but, having so done his moral duty, the © 
poet “forgets altogether the circle, the sinners and the punish- | 
- ments.” The delicate, sympathetic treatment of the episode, ly 
the fact that the afflicting wind ceases, the assignment of rv r 
~~ ciotto to “C aina, are evidences. “Quel giorno pil non v 
", gemmo av ante’ ’ does not mean that they yielded to passion, but 
_ “we read no further because death claimed us in that moment.” / 
_... “In the light of this interpretation, Francesca, while condemned 
' ~..... by Dante, the moralist, for having loved Paolo, is redeemed by 
ae Dante, the poet, for the nobility of her love.”) 
Willard J. F.. Progress of Mediaeval Studies in the United States 
of ‘America, Bulletin No. 8. Published annually by the Me- 
diaeval Academy of America and the University of Colorado, _ 
~ May, 1930. (Includes: a list of papers read at meetings of 
~ learned societies in 1929, of books published in 1929—— five on. f° 
peculiarly Italian subjects——+; a list of “Mediaevalists and 
_, their publications” in 1929, and another of doctoral dissertations 
dn progress or completed in 1929 —twelve on Italian subjects.) 
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trarca. Milano, Corbaccio, 1930. 
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Vaughan, H. H. In lialica, June, 1930; pp. 68-70. Cocchiara, G., 


_L’Anima del Popolo Italiano, nei suoi Canti, ecc. Milano, Hoe- 


Notices; Etc. 


Books Abroad, April, 1930. Notices of Alfredo Panzini, J Giorni del 
sole e del grano; Giacomo Debenedetti, Saggi critici; G. B. Angio- 

' letti, Ritratto del mio paese; Alfredo Galletti, Opere di Giosué 
Carducci, 2 vols.; Camillo Pellizzi, Le Lettere italiane del nostro 
secolo; Giuseppe Fanciulli, Dante. La Vita e le opere; Vittorio 


Cian, Cortegiano del conte Baldassar Castiglione, 3% ediz., 
e corr.; Poett novecento; dro Baganzani, Ritorni alla terra; 
Antonio Beltramelli, Le_V Signore; Luigi Pirandello, La 
Giara; Lucio d’Ambra ino slavo. 


Bontempo, O. A. In RR, XXI, 170-71. Massimo Bontempelli, // 
Neosofista e altri scritti. Milano, Mondadori, 1929 Alessan- 
dro Varaldo, /! Cavaliere errante. Milano, Mondadori, 1930.— 


Z 


Arnaldo Fraccaroli, Peccato biondo.. Milano, Treves, 1929. 


ADDENDA 


Fucilla, J. G. “Additions to ‘The First Idyll of Moschus in Imita- 
tions to the Year 1800.” American Journal of Philology, L, 
190-93. (The chief Italian addition to the imitations noted 
by J. Hutton in, 4J/Ph, XLIX, is the poem Christo Smarrito 
by Marino. French, Spanish, and Portuguese translations of 
Sannazaro’s De Amore Fugitivo are also mentioned.) 7 

. “A Peruvian Petrarchist: Diego d’Avalos y Figueroa.” PQ, 

VIN, 355-68. (Fifteen translations or imitations in the Misce- 

lanea Austral of the Peruvian poet are pointed out: five from 

Petrarch and ten from other Italians.) ; 


Hutton, J. “The First Idyll of Moschus in Imitations to the Year’ - 


1800.” AJPh, XLIX, 105-36. (Among the imitations in “Neo- 
Latin verse” are mentioned those by numerous Italian human- 
ists, Poliziano, Sannazaro, Angeriano, Pontano, Giraldi, and 


others. Under “In Italian,” pp. 114-17, are mentioned and dis- — 


cussed many others: the most notable in Tasso’s Aminta.)  . 
Lemmi, C. W. “The Symbolism of the Classical Episodes in The 
Faerie Queene.” -PQ, VIII, 270-87. (Spenser’s extensive in- 
debtedness for symbolism to the Mythologiae of ‘Natalis Comes’ 
271 new evidence is given for his indebtedness to the Genealogia 
is shown in detail by parallel columns with discussion. On p. 
Deorum of Boccaccio.) ; 
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Ee “cember, 1929, and March, 1930: 


~Altrocchi, R. “Some Deceptive Cognates”: VI, 107-12. 
Bullock, W. L. Review of Catalogue of the Frances Taylor Pearsons 
Plimpton Collection of Italian Books and Manuscripts in the 


‘e'The following Articles and Reviews appeared in Italica for De- 


i Library of Wellesley College, compiled by Margaret Hastings 
Jackson; Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1929: VII, 33-9. 


| Bruerton, C. Review of Tommaseo, N., Colloqui col Manzoni, pub- 


blicati per la prima volta da Teresa Lodi, ecc.; Firenze, San- 
soni, 1929: VII, 40. 


3 De Salvio, A. Review of Galletti, A., “Vessondss Manzoni i pensa- 


tore e il poeta; Milano, Unitas,’ 1927 (2 vols.): VI, 133-2. 


Geddes. J. Review of Sergio, A., /talia. An Italian Reader for In- 


termediate and Advanced Students New Sergio School 
of Languages, 1928; VI, 128-32. 


C. W. Review of Russo, J. Italian Gram- 


‘mar. New edition; Boston, Heath, 1929: VII, 41-2. 


; MacClintock, L. Review of Borgomaneri, T., J] Romanticismo nel 


teatro di G. B. Niccolini; Milano, Bolla, 1925: VI, 132-3. 


: Merlino, C. P. “A Bibliography of Italian Homage-Volumes”: VII, 


4-13. 


‘Wan Horne, J. “Recent Italian Books”: VI, 117-18, and VII, 20-21. 


Vitgorini, D. “Il Romanzo Italiano Contemporaneo”: VI, 113-16. 
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NEWS NOTES 


Ar Home 


Professor Roy M. Peterson, head of the department of Spanish and Italian at . 
the University of Maine, has been appointed director.of the Summer Session. Italian 
was offered this sumer for the ,first time in the Sunjmer Session of that university. 

Professor C. H. Grandgent. who will be exchange professor in Paris next spring, © 
will lecture on “Le Théatre américain d’ aujourd’hui.” ~ 

Miss Florence Edler received her Ph.D. degree from the University of Chicago 


‘in June. In April Miss Edler went to Cambridge to accept a research position with | 


the Mediaeval Academy of America and the Harvard School of Business, where she 
is working on the Mediaeval Academy project of a Glossary of Mediaeval Italian - 
Terms of Business, based on printed source material and the manuscripts in the 
Selfridge collection of Medici accountbooks, letterbooks, etc., which Gordon H. Self- 
ridge of London has loaned to the Business School. It is expected that the prelim- 
inary work will take about two years and then it is hoped to enlist the co- 
operation of Italian scholars for the Italian terms, and if feasible set on foot similar. 
projects for Latin, French, and German terms of business. 

The Grand Lodge of the Sons of Italy of Connecticut allotted to Dr. Armida — 
Pisciotta, Instructor in Italian at Connecticut College for Women, fifty dollars to be 
distributed in prizes to the best students in the Italian ‘courses under her charge 
during the year 1929-30. Dr. Pisciotta was one of the staff of teachers in the Sum- | 


‘mer School of Italian Studies, Smith College, during the past Session, where she gave - 


a course of lectures on “La Storia politica e sociale del Rinascimento,” and on 
“Le Citta italiane del Medioevo.” 

Italica is indebted to Professor Kehneth McKenzie, of Princeton, for a cepy of 
the beautifully printed volume, The Tradition of Virgil, containing his “Virgil and 
’ along with two other “Papers on the History and Influence of the Poet,” ~ 
-\Morgan and C.4G. Osgood. The Princeton University Press has thus pre- . 
served i permanent-form the three addresses which were delivered October 15, 1929, * 
at Princeton University, in honor of Virgil’s birthday, in the year of the Bimillennial . 
celebration. 

The official date of the appearance of Professor Domenico Vittorini’s new book, . 
The Modern Italian Novel, is September 19th. 

H. W. Bentley, Ph.D., has resigned from the faculty of the University of Mich- 


‘igan; and will study printing as a fine art, at Carnegie “Tech.,” Pittsburgh. 


Professor C. A. Mosemiller, for many years in charge of the graduate courses in 
Italian at Indiana University, died in March after a long illness. 

The graduate work in Italian at Indiana University is now in charge of Pro-. . 
fessor Lander McClintock, who offered during the past year “Dante” and is giving 
in the present year “The Literature of the Renaissance.” : 

Miss Mabel Norman, Ph.D., former Assistant Editor of Jtalica, resumes this 
fall the teaching of certain Italian classes at the University of Chicago, where she 


has been Assist t Professor of French. 


‘Professor John Van Horne, who contributes our “Recent Italian Books,” is back — 
at the University of Illinois, after his year abroad. Professor Van Horne left Spain 
for France in July, and sailed from Liverpool on August 30. 

During the summer the Editor received a card postmarked “Valparaiso, Chile, 
21 May,” with greetings from Professor E. C. Branchi, head of the Spanish and ° 
Italian Department at the College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Miss Marie V. Scribante, A.B., University of California, 1927, is teaching Italian 
at the Horace Mann Jr. High School, San Francisco. 


| a 
a | 
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Mr. Eugenio de Luca, formerly at the Horace Mann Jr. High School, ‘is ade 
on the staff of the Balboa High School, San Francisco. 

i: A new translation. of Cellini’s Life, done by Elizabeth Altrocchi: ” $witt, with 
' Note: and an Introduction by Rudolph Altrocchi, will soon be brought out by the 
publishers, T. Y. Crowell of New York. 

Michele, De Filippis is in Italy as the holder of the Italian-American, Fellowship 
abroad and Hy continuing work on his dissertation, which is on G. B. Manso. 
. Enzo Giachino is the holder of the Italian-American Fellowship in this country, 
for the second year, and is a candidate for the Ph.D. degree at the University of 


California, with a dissertation on Pascoli. 
Russell V. Giff is the new Associate in Italian at the Ueivessiy of California, 


Berkeley; and is also a candidate for the doctorate, with a dissertation on modern 
Italian. drama. The Berkeley Italian Department now has five candidates for the 
Ph.D. degree 

- 4 Several of the advanced classes in Italian at the University of California show 
a marked increase. That in “XIX Century Literature” has a dozen registered, and 
the course in “Dante” numbers nearly twice that figure. 

This year's lectures on Italian subjects, at the University of California, include: 
two extensive courses on Italian Painting, one a general course, and the ‘other on 
“Sienese Painting from its Origin to Lorenzetti,” by Professor Emilio Cecchi, third 
holder ‘of the Chair of Italian Culture; and a series of four lectures in October on 

'. Galileo. and the science of his times, by Giorgio Abetti, Professor of Astronomy in 
' the University of Florence. 
- ‘With $50 donated to the University of. California Italian Department by Mr. 
Albert Bender, of San Francisco, Professor Rudolph Altrocchi, its Chairman, bought 
in Italy during the summer a handsome XVth Century illuminated parchment, be- 


‘sides other bibliophilic treasures. 


‘2°. Professor Altrocchi was fortunate enough to discover, during his stay in Italy, 


~a copy of the Rime, et Prose of M. Giovanni Della Casa, Florence, Giunti, 1564, 
containing a large number of personal and-erudite annotations which are presumably 
’* by the hand of Tasso; and is embodying his study of the same in an article whereof 
be promises us a sample at the annual Meeting of the Philological Association of 
‘the Pacific Coast. 
-o» Miss E. Violante Peri received her Master’s degree in Italian at the University 
of California in May. Miss Peri, formerly at the Pasadena Junior College, has 
“accepted a position in Modern Languages at the Junior College at Marysville, Calif. 
-, . ‘During the Second Semester of the present academic year the University of 
-Southern California will inaugurate,a new Lectureship in Italian Culture. Dr. Franco 
Averardi, of the University of Florence, the first incumbent, will offer two courses: 
“Italian 150: Italian Literature and Art”; “Italian 155: Contemporary Italian Polit- 
“ical and Social Life.” 

Miss Martha F. Teach, A.B., University ‘of Southern California 1929, was 
awarded an Italian Exchange- Fellowship to study in Italy during 1930-31 by the 
‘ ‘Institute of International Education; she lsailed from Los Angeles to Genoa during 

_the summer, and is now in Italy, where she plans to do. work in Modern Italian 
Litérature, especially at the University of Bologna and at Casa Carducci, Bologna. 
. i Miss Fredericka Blankner is again offering lectures, under the auspices of the 
- Italian Historical Society, in a tour of the East, South, and Middle West for the 
~ season of 1930-31. Her subjects are: “Literary Figures of Present Day Italy”; 
“Pirandello—the Voice of Modern Unrest”; “Mussolini—as I-Saw Him” ; “Master 
. Painters. of the Italian Renaissance”; and * ‘By ron and-Shelley in Italy.” 
4 After finishing his course of lectures for the Chair of Italian Culture at Berke- 
- ley, Professor Emilio Cecchi will tour the country under the auspices of the Italy 
America Society, with the following repertoire of lecture subjects: “Italian Primi- 
._  * . tives”; “Italian Painting of the XIX Century”; “Contemporary Italian Literature”; 
“America as seen by Italians.” 
_ The Italian Chamber of Commerce of the Borough of Queens, New York, has 
initiated a movement to establish optional courses in Italian in all the high schools 
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of Queens. At the Newtown High School, where, Italian courses were established 
in 1925, there are already about 300 students enrolled in that language. 

From the August Atlantica we get the interesting information that: within two 
years, as a result of the efforts of Professor Gaetano Cavicchia, the Italian courses 
at the Rhode Island School of Education have grown to an enrollment of nearly 
two hundred pupils. 

From the same periodical, also, we learn that Professor Pasquale Seneca, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, arranged during the summer an “Italian Night” 
Fleisher’s Auditorium, Philadelphia, at which Giacosa’s Una Partita a Scacchi was 
given by high schgol students, and music was furnished by a juvenile Italian song 
chorus of one hundred. 

A new association which has recently been incorporated under the laws of the 
state of New York is named the ° ‘Society of Friends of the ‘University of Rome,” 
and numbers among its directors university professors, judges, and others eminent 
in cultural and ‘political fields. The general purpose is the strengthening of intellec- 
tual and political bonds between the United States and altaly; and the immediate 
project contemplated is the financing and construction of a “Casa dello Studente” at 
the University of Rome. 


Mr. Samuel L. Bailen, of the law-firm of Bailen and Orlandini, Boston, has ° 


published, by the Davidson Press (Boston, 1930), a book entitled /taly and Your 
Senses. Professor James Geddes, of Boston University, who kindly brings this book 
to our notice, informs us that it is the result of a thorough study made during one 
of Mr. Bailen’s last visits to Italy, and says that “it portrays. with accuracy, vivid- 
ness, and — the political, social, and economic period through which Italy 
is passing.’ 


Many of our readers will find the following letter both interesting and helpful: 
The Library, Columbia University 
Paterno Collection, Casa Italiana 


To the Editor of Irarica 
Dear Six: Your readers will not- have quite forgotten Professor 


2 letter of Dec. 28 last, published in the March number of /talica—page 28. He 


lamented the difficulty of procuring Italian periodicals in American libraries, and 


mentioned “the important collections in the Library of Congress, and the Harvard, . 


Boston Public, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, University of Illinois, and other libraries.” 
It might, seem ,strange that my learned friend forgot to mention the Paterno Col- 
lection of Columbia University, which-is housed in princely quarters in the Casa 
Italiana, and is, unless I am mistaken, the only library, not only in this country, 


but indeed, I might say, in the world, dedicated solely and exclusively to Italian 


studies. 
This collection is. due to the generosity of Dr. Charles V. Paterno, who has 


given so far about 12,000 volumes, and is disposed to double this gift if the Uni- 
versity can find room to house so large a collection in the Casa itself. 

Any book in this collection can be obtained by inter-library loan. 

The scope of the Paterno Collection is to furnish ample sources of informa- 
tion concerning la terza Italia. 

It is the only library in this country, I believe, that possesses the Opera omnia 
of d’Annunzio in the magnificent edition on Royal Japan; and among its periodicals 
are complete sets of the Nuova Antologia, the Civilita cattolica, the Voce (the only 
set in this country), the Ronda, the Critica, the Esame, the ‘old’ cath a of 
Vieusseux, the Biblioteca of the Societa Storica subalpina. 

We are.also attempting to have a volume of some daily Italian newspaper for 
every year since 1848; so far we have a complete set of the Corriere della Sera 
since Aug. 1, 1914; the Popolo d'Italia since 1919; the Osservatore romano 1861-65; 
the Unita cattolica 1869- 73. It will take some time to fill these lacunae. 

In addition, I enclose a list of ‘periodicals owned by the Paterno Collection 
which are either not listed at all, in the Union List of serials, or else are not to be 
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~-found in complete form in any éther American library. Those marked with an 
asterisk, 60 in’ number, are not listed at all.* This brings Professor McKenzie’s list 
of 178 periodicals not to be found in America happily down to 118, none of which, 
however, are of very,great importance. 
The Paterno Collection could act as an excellent centre for or concerted action i 
-- invoked by Mr. McKenzie “to secure, for American’ libraries, Itahian periodicals not H 
now available on this side of the ocean, without undue duplication of files which 
are already available.” All that is needed is for every library that acquires a set, 
‘or part of a set, of-a periodical still, according to the Union List of serials and its - 
supplement(s), missing from any American library, or, in the case of especially | 
rare periodicals such as the Conciliatore, the Spettatore, the Riviera ligure, Papini's ! 
Anima, the Voce, the Café, even if they are not entirely missing, to send the briefest 
“notice of this fact to the Librarian of the Paterno Collection: name of library, name 
“of periodical, place where published, and the exact years, vols. and numbers (if in- 
- complete), with dates: It would then be possible for anyone to learn from the 
» “s+ Paterno Collection exactly where he could obtain a periodical he needs; or indeed, j 
“jt would be even simpler to pass his request right on to the nearest library. The . a 
Paterno Library is willing to collaborate to this end; it only remains to be seen 
whether the other libraries will do their indispensable part with the adequate soli- 
| 


ty. 
re’ I should add that the Italian Prime Minister has also most generously made 
a gift to the Paterno Collection of: about 100 subscriptions to periodicals chosen 


"by us, including the ten principal daily newspapers. 
Henry Furst | 


Aug. 10, 1930. eae 
\ ABROAD | 
- A most attractive little volume, of which a copy has come to our desk through 
the kindness of the compiler, is 4 First Book of Italian Verse selected.and arranged 
) with Notes and Vocabulary by John Purves, M.A., Lecturer in Italian, University \ 2 


of Edinburgh, and published by Oliver and Boyd (Edinburgh and London, 1930) 

The aim, as stated in the Introduction, is “to provide the necessary apparatus an 

assistance required by the beginner in passing from the reading of prose to that 
- of verse, and at the same time to furnish a,graduated selection of poems in various 
. styles and measures which may be read with pleasure for their own sake.” 

The July Cultura is a bulky number dedicated to the celebration of Roman- 
ticism’s: centenary, with articles by Luigi Salvatorelli (“La rivoluzione di luglio”), 
Arrigo Cajumi (“Il Romanticismo al potere’’), P. P. Trompeo (“Aspetti di Talley- 
rand”), Enzo. Giachino (“Constant e Il’ddolphe”), Vittorio Lugli (“Il teatro di 

rip Balzac”), Domenico Petrini (“Berchet e la poetica del Conciliatore”), G. A. Levy 
‘aa (“Capponi, Colletta e i Paralipomeni’), Nello Quilici (“I reazionari italiani del 
; - .4830-1840"), Mario Praz (“Lord Byron 1930”), Vittorio Santoli (“I! Romanticismo 
‘nella critica tedesca”), Antonello Gerbi (“La politica del Romanticismo”). ; 
The “Libreria d'Italia” of Milan, and the-“Libreria del Littorio” of Rome, have i 
begun the publication of an elegant series of Italian classics, consisting of critically 

révised texts with English translations in parallel. The first volume contains works 


a —— 


4 of Machiavelli, headed by the Prince. By a coincidence, the English firm of De La i 
More brought out almost at the same time a de luxe limited edition based on the : 
‘ first and most faithful English version of Machiavelli, that by Edward Dacre, 1640. . : 


- The prospectus of the series of Italian translations of the world’s literary mas- : 
terpieces planned by Professor Arturo Farinelli, of the Italian Academy, contains 
nearly fifty closely printed pages of names and titles, ranging from the Occident 
to.the Orient, from Spain to China. The publishers are “UTET,” of Turin. 


> 


* We plan to publish this valuable list in the December number.—Eprror. | | 
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_included in the Ap 


__ In June L’/talia Letteraria began the printing, with comments, of a series of | g 
hitherto unpublished letters from Verga to his mother, written from 1869 on, during 
the young literary aspirant’s first visit to the centers of Italian culture on the Penin- 
sula, especially Florence and Milan} 

The family “archives” at Sebenico, Dalmatia, have yielded an unsuspected new 
wealth of previously unknown writings by Niccold Tommaseo, as well as some of 
which there was mention but which were thought irrevocably lost; and the treasure. 
trove has been acquired by the marquis Piero Misciatelli, for his collection at Rome. ” 

Two books that concern fpedagogy, philosophy, and the recent holder of the: 
Chair of Italian-Culture at the University of California have recently appeared ae 
Italy: nni Vidari, L’Educazione in Italia dall{Umanesimo al Risorgimento | 
(Rome,/“Optima,” 1930); Lelio Cappiello; pensiero pedagogico di Giovanni Vidar 


(Milan, Societa Dante Alighieri, 1930). 


_ Under the general editorship of Ugo Ojetti an illustrated History of Italian 
Literature, on a magnificent scale, is being published by Treves. 
Dina Ferri, the Peasant Poetess of Sienna, died in June in her twenty-second 
ear. Though she was quite without training, her early verse had} a quality which 
sed her to be compared with Pascoli. 
Along with extra-territorial possessions on 
ceding to the Holy See, with the convent of § 
the — Tasso Library with the “memorie” of 
in ail. 
- Though the new Library in Florence is. still a- 


Janiculum, the city of Rome is 
Onofrio where Tasso ‘died, also; 
: about a thousand volumes 


ding, the Sala Dantesca is 


at last finished, as well as a periodical room. 4 


An interesting XVIIth century revival was La Tancia, by Michelangelo il Gio- 
vane, which was given May 29th,\June 2nd, and June $th in the amphitheatre of 


Fiesole. 
Italica has hopes of being honored with Gh article from the pen of Pio Rajna, 


and trusts that his return from his summer vacation will find that distinguished Cs 


scholar renewed in -his expressed intention of so favoring us—whether it be on the 
subject of M. Barbi’s Studi danteschi, as he has suggested, or 6n any other. 

The “Strangers’ Club” which was founded a year ago in Sienna is proving a 
useful and pleasant feature to many visitors, especially students enrolled in the 
courses for foreigners at the Univetsity during the summer, as well’as the rest of 
year. University’ lectures, conversation classes, and- social .gatherings are held 
there. 4 ; 

The practice initiated in a modest way by thé Fiera Letteraria (now ‘L’Italia 
Letteraria), two years ago, of establishing prizes for new It)lian literary works, 
and followed: on a larger scale by the Stampa of Turin, has be€n crowned this year 
by the munificent offer of the Corriere della Sera which promises to the Italian 
Academy annually the sum of 200,000 lire, to be divided equally among four prizes. 
These ‘are named the “Premio Mussolini per le lettere,” “Premio Mussolini per le 
arti,” “Préfaio~Mussolini per le scienze morali e storiche,” “Premio Mussolini per 
le seénze fisiche, matematiche e naturali,” and are to be awarded annually on April 
st for the calendar year preceding. 

The Italian Minister of National’ Education has ordered the opening of 400 
new elementary schools in Sicily. ; 
A card from Rome, dated July 30, brought the news from Professor Charles 
R. D. Miller, of Harvard, that he was “back in Rome again after a pleasant sojou 
in Naples enlivened a bit by an earthquake...” . . 
7 The June number of La Vita Italiana, which is published monthly in Rome, 
printed a two-page letter by Professor Rudolph Altrocchi, under the title of “Per 
la Verita: A proposito delle ‘Cattedre di Lettere italiane negli Stati Uniti’,” expos- 
ing the numerous efrors contained in an article by Arnaldo Cervesato which was 
issue of the same periodical. ‘ 

Augustea, Roman fortnightly review of modern cultural and political ‘activ- 
ities, had am its number for May 31st an appreciative paragraph on /talica’s scope 
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_and purposes, for which we are grateful to the “Direzione” of the periodical in 
general, and, in particular, to Lionello Fiumi, our poet and critic friend, of Paris. 

The Italian University Organization has provided recently for the constitution 
iw Rome of. a National University Information Centre, designed, to assist foreign 
university students intending to complete their studies at Italian universities or 
other institutions. In each of the Italian Institutes of Superior Instruction a pro- 
fessor has been appointed 4s cooperator. Information on all subjects, relating to 
the problems of a foreign student who is orienting himself in the new environment 
of an Italian institution, will gladly be furnished, free of charge, upon application, 
in writing, to the “Secretary, Centro Nazionale Italiano d’Informazioni Universi- 
tarie, Salita del Grillo 1, Rome, Italy”; and correspondence may be held in English, 
as well as in any other of the principal European languages. 

Pégaso for August, pp. 170-85, has an illuminating exposition of St. Francis’ 
famous “Cantico,” under the title of Laudatg si’, mi Signore, per... . ,” by L. F. 
- Benedetto. The capital point, on the linguistic side, is the demonstration that “per” 
is to be taken as equivalent to da, “by,” in vss. 10, 12, 13, 15, 17, 20, 23, and 27; 
the final couplet is then to be taken as gn apostrophe to all the “creatures” which 
have been mentioned. 


The “Premio Viareggio” for a work of literature was divided, in August, between 


~ Anselmo Bucci for his Pittore ¢ volante, and Lorenzo Viani for Ritorno. alla patria. 


The Casa Editrice’ Toscana, of San Gimignano, has undertaken the publication 


, of a series of early works on alchemy, and allied doctrines, under the general title of. 


Collana Ermetica. The two volumes already issued are: Frate Elia e Cecco d’Ascoli, ” 


Sonetti alchemici-ermetici, and Giovanni Pontano, Lettera sul “Fuoco Filosofico”: 
both with Introduction and Notes by Mario Mazzoni, and of date 1930. 

. -.-"Fhrough the Italian Vice Consul at Los Angeles, Cav. A. Mellini Ponce de Leon, 
the Royal Ambassador of Italy at Washington has expressed to the Editor senti- 
ments of cordial appreciation of /talica and its work, bdth on his own behalf and 


on that of the Italian Minister of the Exterior, which praise we feel is much less | 


due to us than to those who really deserve ‘the credit for, making for our Bulletin its 
place in the educational and cultural world: especially Professor Rudolph Altrocchi 
who founded it'and “made”. it, and who still is a constantly helpful factor in its 
practical and spiritual furtherance; aswell as to Professor J. E. Shaw, always faith- 
“fully on ra with his inyaluable aulperly ‘Bibliography of Italian Studies in Amer- 
ica, *-and Professor John “Van Horne, who unfailingly contributes his department of 
“Recent Italian Books,” and the many who at some sacrifice have furnished articles 
sand reviews apd items for the “News Notes.” To all th@&e the Editor passes on 
_ their just share of the official praise and acclaim, and congratulates them. 
\ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS MEMBERS 


ord. Members wishing to read papers at the annual meeting of 
the Association, which will be held at Washington, D.C., in connec- 


tion with the annual meeting of the Modern Language Association, 


- December 29, 30, and 31, should communicate before October 20th, 


with our president, Professor Alfonso de Salvio, Brown University, 


_ Providence, R. I. 


‘Tl. Proposed amendments to-our Constitution should be for- 
~ warded to the Secretary -Treasurer not later than November Ist, that 
they may be included in the December /talica along with the definite 
announcement of date and program for our annual Group and busi- 


ness. 


‘ 
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REVIEWS 
A. Martnont and L. A. Passaretut. Andiamo in Italia. *New York, 

Holt, 1930. $1.20. | 

Ecco un altro buon libro di testo che Marinoni e Passarelli offro- 
no agli insegnanti di lingua italiana in questo Paese. 

Un libro qualsiasi interessare la scolaresca e ad otte- 
nere buoni risultati soltanto quando va per le mani di un maestro 
geniale, ma con I’aiuto di questo libretto anche un maestro mediocre 
puo riuscire bene. Un merito tale basterebbe a far primeggiare que- 
sto libro fra quelli del suo genere. be 

-L’intento Wegli autori é stato di procurare uno strumento flessi- 


‘bile di lingua ¥iva, che si prestasse ad esercitare |’alunno, invo- 


gliandolo con la leggiadria dell’idioma e la chiarezza facile della riela- 
borazione, e ci sono riusciti. Chi ébbe gia per le mani,il precedente 
libro degli stessi autori, Simple Italian Lessons; & preparato a vedere 
in quest’altra loro pubblicazione le stesse qualita che vivificano l’ope- 
ra precedente, qualita di metodo, di praticita e di vivacita. 

Non é pit l’arido testo su cui s’affatica la mente dello scolaro 
e s’annoia la volonta del maestro, ma é una raccolta di pagine che 
palpitano di brio, che divertono con i loro cenni di storia, di geogra- 
fia, d’arte, d’informazioni su localita speciali, su atteggiamenti di vita 
italiana dati con impressione fresca ed immediata, su valori e spe- 


ranze del popolo italico. 


Il pregio che per primo si rivela é la correttezza sobria del lin- 
guaggio, semplice e ricco allo stesso tempo, e puramente italiano. I 
capitoli di base d’ogni lezione sono adorni bellamente di forme idio- 
matiche e di espressioni graziose e gaie. E’ una cosa che riesce pia- 
cevole e nuova il vedere inserito, quasi ad ogni lezione, qualche modo 
dj dire e qualche proverbio, ché l’uso abbondante di,tali forme é una 
delle caratteristiche cospicue della pittoresca favella italiana. Origi- 
nale é,anche I’inserzione di esercizi pratici che sviluppano I’abitudine. 
a riconoscere sinonimi e derivazioni e famiglie di parole, con enorme 
vantaggio per la conoscenza del vocabolario, con il quale si presup- 
pone pero che |’allievo gia abbia una certa intimita. Tutto questo, 
corredato dagli esercizi di traduzione dall’inglese, che sono tracciati 
con molto garbo sugli elementi.del testo italiano in una connessione — 
tenue di una frase coll’altra, si presta efficacemente come esercizio 
di conversazione. 

E’ evidente l’intenzione degli autori di scriyere per studenti che. 
gia conoscono per intero la grammatica, la quale viene qui solo ri- 
capitolata, insistendo principalmente su quanto della lingua italiana 
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en) ostico allo straniero. Cosicch® hanno cominciato con esercizi 
rig<suntivi sulle forme pronominali, fer pr pshceder a trattare in modo 
speciale del soggiuntivo. L’abbondante e selezione di casi 
ed esemp! diretti ad i insegnare un uso intelligente del difficile soggiun- 
tivo é, in tal modo, un altro pregio che invoglia il maestro ad adope- 
rare questo, volumetto nelle sue classi. L’abilita dell’ insegnante sup- 
plira poi qualora trovasse non abbastanza analizzati i casi delle co- 
struzioni ipotetiche contrarie alle condizioni di fatto, o quando volesse 
rendere piti evidente il perché delle apparenti eccezioni, che si vedono 
per esempio ai paragrafi 78 e 98. 
~ Dato Vintento di ritornare sulla grammatica e sulla sintassi 
con l’occhio alle difficolta peculiari della lingua italiana, sarebbe da 
_ desiderarsi maggiore attenzione alla differenza nella reggenza dei 
casi tra l’inglese e l’italiano, relativamente all’uso diverso delle pre- 
posizioni. A proposito delle quali poi, non tornerebbe male accetta 
una maggior importanza al fatto che la preposizione regge linfinito 
e non il gerundio, mentre tale notevole caratteristica non risulta qui 
che vagamente, come fatto sporadico (per esempio a pag. 24, nota 2). 
Benché la classificazione razionale non sia il sistema di questo 


‘libretto, non sarebbe anche male, a parer mio, e per amor di chia- 


rezza, raggruppare pil’ intimamente quelle forme idiomatiche che si 
servono del verbo avere invece che di essere (come: aver fame, aver 


“sete, fretta, ecc.) le quali sono in numero limitato, invece che darle a 


Spizzico in lezioni diverse, tanto da perdere Popportunita di fissarle 
‘tutte insieme nella memoria come fatto speciale. » 

-— Queste mit impressioni, del resto, non sono intese ad accennare 
‘né a lacune, né a deficenze, ché ‘un libro di -esercitazioni di questo 
- genere potrebbe continuare indefinitamente, con fisionomia propria, 
avendo sempre qualche cosa da aggiungere e qualche altro esempio 
da dare. 

L’accuratezza con la quale il testo é stato riveduto, per cui final- 
‘mente non ci vediamo, come in certe pubblicazioni, errori di stampa 


edi vocabolario, qualche volta madornali e qualche volta ridicoli, 


contribuira pure alla lunga fortuna del libro nelle classi di lingua 
‘italiana. A proposito di ‘lunga fortuna, non so fino a qual punto 
possa.nuocere alla freschezza perenne diun libro come questo il ri- 
ferimento ‘troppo insistente alle condizioni odierne di ogni aspetto 
‘della vita italiana nazionale ed economica e alle direttive ideali e 


pratiche del momento. Come per’i libri che trattarono troppo della 
guerra, quando la. guerra ferveva, e che oggi hanno perduta la loro 
attualita, l’dndiamo in Italia pud tendere facilmente a localizzarsi 


nel tempo e¢ ad invecchiare. 

Ma per il momento questo aureo libretto é un dono per le classi 
d’italiano, sempre pil felicemente frequentate, ed una promessa di 
_ produzione sempre migliore per l’avvenire. 

Awacteta Vezzetti 

Smith College 
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Cc HATFIELD-T'aytor, H. C. Goldoni: con di E. Madda- 
lena. - Bari, Gius. Laterza & Figli, 1927. Pp. xv, 359. Lire 25. 


. This is an Italian translation of the original English edition. 
which was brought out by Duffield and Company, New York, in 
1913; its immediate interest, therefore, to the ‘reviewer and his . 
readers, lies mainly in the preface by E. Maddalena.. This is, in 
part, an entertaining exposition of how the American author became 


~ interested in Goldoni, and in part a belated, but for that -reason per- 


haps all the more judicious, review of the work itself. How Mr.’ 
Chatfield-Taylor was led to undertake the tremendous task of exam-. 
ining the complete output of the Italian writer, as a sort of indulgent. 
compliance with the patriotic urgings of his friend Guido Sabetta, the- 
Consul at Chicago; and how his task turned to a fascinated pursu- 
ance of his quest that led him even to perfect himself in the Venetian | 


\ dialect—all this is told in an interesting eee Maddalena ap- 
consi 


proves éspecially of the fact that our writer dered Goldoni’s true 
greatness to lie primarily in the best of the Venetian masterpieces: 
On the whole, Maddalena would class this as the best of all the crit- 
ical works on Goldoni that have been written by non-Italians. 

In the translation the book was shortened, with the author’s 
consent, by condensing or omitting especially the biographical and 
historical features and the many and often long quotations from the | 
comedies; and of the rich bibliographical appendices only the lists 
of the English translations and the works of Goldoni cited by the 
writer have been kept. How much this reduction effected in the bulk 
of the work may be realized when one notes that the original English 


. edition comprised xvii plus 695 pages. | 


English proper names are about as bad a puzzle to the writer of 
the preface as to the average Latin: he consistently refers to the. 
American author as “il Taylor”; and. that widely spreading fashion of 
post-positing the Christian name, without giving warning when 
(“there should be an—international—law about it”!), has caused Mr. 
Stark Young to be referred to as “Young Stark,” both in the preface 
and elsewhere in the Italian version. - > | 

The book is pleasingly gotten up, with handsome and restful 

type, and two portraits—one of Goldoni as frontispiece, and one of 
the author in the preface; and is another honor to the house of 


‘Laterza. 
H. D. Austin 
University of Southern California 
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